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Marginal 

“How  is  my  love  for  thee?” 

Big  and  bitter  as  the  sea, 

Salt  as  a  bloody  sweat, 

As  deep  and  sweetly  deeper  yet; 
Lovelily  cruel  as  are 
The  lances  of  the  newest  star; 
White  as  the  suffering  dead 
And  as  the  sacrificial  bread; 
Burning  as  the  angel  host 
That  waits  upon  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
Spare  sky  and  naked  air 
Are  not  as  naked  or  as  spare; 

Its  deep  root  culls 

Eternal  life  from  a  place  of  skulls. 


It  is  the  flaming  sword 
That  keeps  the  gardens  of  the  Lord 
Where  none  except  by  pain 
Enter,  for  none  return  again 
To  one  nor  one  remain. 

Felix  Doherty. 
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PADRAIC  COLUM 

Brendan  Hugh  0  Donnell 


is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  interpret  a  few 
of  the  poems  of  Padraic  Colum  in  the  light  of  his  message  as  a  poet 
of  peasant  Ireland.  A  more  complete  criticism  would,  of  course, 
concern  itself  with  the  whole  work  of  Colum,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
and  dwell,  probably,  upon  the  relative  merits  of  his  earlier  and  later 
work ;  it  might  further  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the  influences  which  may 
have  moved  Colum  before  and  since  his  removal  from  Ireland.  But 
however  complete  any  criticism  of  Colum,  it  must  consider  in  full 
measure  his  role  as  interpreter  of  the  poetry  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Irish  peasant.  It  is  this  note  of  Colum’s  work  which  is  most  vital, 
most  characteristic.  And  although  it  is  not  the  only  note,  it  is  that 
one  which  sets  him  apart,  and  in  accordance  with  which  his  genius  is 
to  be  judged. 

The  following  verses,  taken  from  “Reminiscence”  reveal  his  office 
in  this  respect  in  a  particularly  happy  manner. 

“Your  houses  are  like  the  sea-gulls’ 

Nests — they  are  scattered  and  low ; 

Like  the  blackbirds’  nests  in  the  briar,’’  he  said, 

“Uncunningly  made — even  so. 

“But  close  to  the  ground  are  reared 
The  wings  that  have  widest  sway, 

And  the  birds  that  sing  best  in  the  woods,”  he  said, 

“Were  bred  with  their  breasts  to  the  clay.” 
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“You’ve  wildness — I’ve  turned  it  to  song; 

You’ve  strength— I’ve  turned  it  to  wings; 

The  welkin’s  for  your  conquest  then, 

The  woods  to  your  music  rings; 

“Till  your  salt  shall  lose  its  savor, 

And  your  virgin  soil  be  cropped ; 

Till  your  own  like  other  peoples ; 

And  the  breath  of  your  need  be  stopped.” 

I  heard  a  poet  say  it, 

The  sojourner  of  a  night; 

His  head  was  up  to  the  rafter 

Where  he  stood  in  a  candle’s  light. 

The  houses  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  Irish  people;  unhappy, 
desolate  houses.  But  out  of  them  is  born  a  lofty  poetry  the  expression 
of  which  becomes  the  task  of  the  true  Irish  poet. 

These  verses  hold  within  themselves  a  very  definite,  very  direct 
refutation  of  several  misconceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  Irish 
poetry.  And  the  first  of  these  is  this:  that  the  charm  of  Ireland  lies 
in  its  picturesqueness,  in  its  quaint  whimsy,  its  fairylike  fancy.  But 
Ireland’s  genius  is  nothing  as  pretty  as  this.  Her  poetry  grows  out 
of  the  spiritual  desolation  of  many  hundreds  of  years,  out  of  the 
richness  of  generations  born  into  pain.  It  is  not  despite  her  suffer¬ 
ing  that  Ireland’s  spirit  burns,  it  is  because  of  her  suffering  that  her 
spirit  burns  so  fiercely.  Therefore,  Colum  says: 

The  woods  to  your  music  rings 

Till  your  salt  shall  lose  its  savor, 

And  your  virgin  soil  be  cropped ; 

Till  your  own  like  other  peoples; 

And  the  breath  of  your  need  be  stopped. 

Moreover,  the  true  poet  of  the  Irish  people,  however  much  of 
humor  and  of  whimsy  he  may  interpret,  and  he  may  sincerely  give 
voice  to  a  great  deal  of  this,  cannot,  being  a  true  Gael,  overlook  the 
more  austere  elements  of  Ireland’s  awful  pain  and  awful  hope.  The 
Irish  people  are  not  Gaels  because  of  their  fancy,  they  are  Gaels 
because  of  their  desolation  and  strength.  And  so  with  Irish  poetry. 
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The  Irish  poet,  then,  must,  like  Colum,  turn  Ireland’s  wildness  to 
song,  her  strength  to  wings. 

It  is  of  very  elemental  things  that  Colum  writes;  things  that 
enter  into,  and  mould,  the  lives  and  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a 
peasant  people.  His  exultation,  his  awe,  is  aroused  by  common, 
earthly  things: 

Oh !  the  smell  of  the  beasts, 

The  wet  wind  in  the  morn; 

And  the  proud  and  hard  earth 
Never  broken  for  corn ; 

And  the  crowds  at  the  fair 
The  herds  loosened  and  blind, 

Loud  words  and  dark  faces 
And  the  wild  blood  behind. 

And  the  people  of  his  song  are  ploughers,  and  sowers,  and  singing 
men.  And  like  the  people  of  his  songs,  his  poems  of  them  are  strong 
and  warm.  Through  the  hardiness  of  the  lives  of  these  men  and 
women  of  the  countryside  there  runs  a  strain  of  great  gentleness. 
Indeed,  it  is  more  than  a  strain.  It  is  rather  an  enduring,  strengthen¬ 
ing  bond.  Colum  has  caught  this  gentleness  frequently  in  his  verse. 

O!  men  from  the  fields! 

Come  gently  within. 

Tread  softly,  softly, 

O!  men  coming  in. 


Mavourneen  is  going 
From  me  and  from  you, 
Where  Mary  will  fold  him 
With  mantle  of  blue. 

From  reek  of  the  smoke 
And  the  cold  of  the  floor, 
And  the  peering  of  things 
Across  the  half-door. 

O!  men  from  the  fields! 
Soft,  softly  come  thro’. 
Mary  puts  round  him 
Her  mantle  of  blue. 
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It  is  the  simplicity  of  poems  like  this,  which  is  altogether  removed 
from  the  simulated  naivete  of  most  so-called  folk  poetry,  that  unmis¬ 
takably  reveals  their  genuineness.  To  be  sure,  there  is  no  falsifying 
Irish  poetry.  It  is  possessed  of  a  something  which  is  often  indefinable, 
but  none  the  less  definite,  which  immediately  sets  it  off  from  the  effu¬ 
sions  of  pseudo-Irish  versifiers.  Others  may,  and  have,  copied  the 
music  of  Irish  verse,  have  essayed  the  peculiar  turn  of  Irish  phrase ; 
but  only  those  who  are  in  spirit  themselves  Irish  can  accomplish  a 
genuine  expression.  For,  taking  away  its  substance,  Irish  poetry 
remains,  in  spite  of  its  music  and  phrase  and  inversion,  merely  an 
interesting  experiment  in  English  verse.  But  as  the  natural  spon¬ 
taneous  outburst  of  a  distinctly  national  people  with  their  own  tradi¬ 
tions,  religious  and  social  ideals,  it  becomes  a  wholly  transformed, 
vital  expression.  And  this  is  the  expression  which  Colum  achieves. 

We  have  said  that  Irish  poetry  has  about  it  a  note  which  is 
sometimes  indefinable.  These  following  stanzas  may  serve  to  illus¬ 
trate  this  idea.  The  poem  is  unmistakably  Irish.  The  reasons  for  its 
being  so  are  not,  however,  so  clear.  Obviously,  the  music  effects  a 
great  deal  of  the  impression.  But  it  does  not  make  the  poem  an  Irish 
poem.  Nor  is  the  emotion  one  experienced  solely  by  Irish  men; 
although  the  manner  of  its  experience  may  well  be  theirs  alone. 


One  day  you’ll  come  to  my  husband’s  door, 
Dermott  Donn  MacMorna, 

One  day  you’ll  come  to  Hugh’s  dark  door, 
And  the  pain  at  my  heart  will  be  no  more, 
Dermott  Donn  MacMorna! 


From  his  bed,  from  his  fire,  I’ll  rise, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna, 

From  the  bed  of  Hugh,  from  his  fire  I’ll  rise, 
With  my  laugh  for  the  pious,  the  quiet,  the  wise, 
Dermott  Donn  MacMorna ! 

Lonesome,  lonesome,  the  house  of  Hugh, 
Dermott  Donn  MacMorna, 

No  cradle  rocks  in  the  house  of  Hugh ; 

The  list’ning  fire  has  thought  of  you, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna ! 
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Out  of  this  loneliness  we  will  go, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna, 

Together  at  last,  we  two  will  go, 

Down  a  darkening  road  with  a  gleam  below. 

Ah,  but  the  winds  do  bitter  blow, 

Dermott  Donn  MacMorna! 

This  is  the  sublety  of  the  Irish  nature.  It  proceeds  from  the 
character  of  the  people  as  a  distinctive  national  group;  it  is  the  spirit 
of  a  significant,  peculiar,  traditional  culture.  It  is  this  sublety,  so 
strangely  indicative  of  the  emotional  and  spiritual  life  of  a  singularly 
homogeneous  people,  bound  together  and  moulded  by  a  common 
literary,  social  and  religious  history,  which  must  lend  form  to  the 
song  of  the  Gaelic  poet. 

This  spirit  of  genuine  Gaelicism  is  the  achievement  of  the  poetry 
of  Padraic  Colum;  and,  because  of  it,  he  deserves  rank  among  those 
singers  who  have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  inspiration  which  lies  in 
the  Gaelic  past,  and  who  have  attained  to  that  love  and  courage  which 
only  allows  of  genuine  expression. 


Song 

When  the  wild-flowers  spot  the  grass 
Where  the  blundering  hornets  pass ; 

When  shadows  greet  the  strolling  sun* 
Where  the  spider’s  web  is  spun ; 

And  when  the  lark  salutes  the  sky 
Then  I  know  that  spring  is  nigh — 

Then  the  flower  in  my  breast 
Blooms  and  flourishes  with  the  rest. 


GREGORIO  MARTINEZ  SIERRA 

Francis  Maguire 


w 

r  r  hile  there  may  be  much  to  say,  there  is  really 
very  little  to  explain  about  the  plays  of  Martinez  Sierra,  for  they 
have  in  the  first  place  the  supreme  dramatic  virtue  of  explaining 
themselves.”  So  advises  Granville  Barker,  in  a  critical  preface  to  the 
English  translation  of  some  of  Sierra’s  plays,  and  it  is  with  an  ear  to 
this  warning  that  I  am  tackling  the  really  enjoyable  task  of  discuss¬ 
ing  a  few  of  the  works  of  this  Spanish  dramatist.  I  may  even  go  as 
far  as  to  remark  that,  if  much  use  is  made  of  quotation,  little  need 
be  said  about  Sierra,  for  as  the  plays  have  the  virtue  of  explaining 
themselves,  a  few  quotations  from  them  will  tell  more  about  Martinez 
Sierra  than  an  enthusiastic  reader  could  in  a  month  of  Castilian 
Sundays. 

In  the  first  place  the  “Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra,”  which  appears 
on  book-covers,  is  really,  at  least  some  of  the  time,  Gregorio  and 
Maria  Martinez  Sierra,  husband  and  wife,  and  two  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  collaborators  who  have  ever  attempted  writing  jointly.  The 
former  attended  the  University  of  Madrid,  where  I  am  pleased  to  re¬ 
port  he  failed  in  history,  with  the  result  that  he  turned  to  poetry.  When 
seventeen,  he  published  his  first  book,  The  Song  of  Labor ,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  two  volumes  of  short  stories,  Melancholy  April 
and  The  Devil  Laughs.  Since  then  he  has  tried  a  dexterous  hand  at 
everything  from  publishing  to  grand,  as  well  as  light,  opera.  Maria 
Martinez  Sierra,  besides  collaborating  with  her  husband,  is  a  writer 
and  dramatist  in  her  own  right.  Her  Letters  to  the  Women  of  Spain 
have  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  feminism,  and  her  play,  The 
Romantic  Young  Lady)  pokes  just  sufficient  fun  at  its  protagonist  to 
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let  us  know  that  Doha  Sierra’s  feminism  has  not  deprived  her  of  her 
sense  of  proportion.  Her  chief  works,  of  course,  are  her  collaborations 
with  her  husband. 

In  The  Cradle  Song,  the  first  of  Sierra’s  dramas  to  gain  popularity 
outside  his  own  country,  the  theme  is  mother  love.  The  story  is  so 
simple  that  we  marvel  that  it  can  hold  our  attention  so  steadfastly. 
A  girl  baby  is  left  at  the  grills  of  a  convent  of  cloistered  Dominican 
nuns.  After  some  hesitation,  lest  they  be  violating  their  vow  of 
poverty  by  receiving  the  child,  they  take  her  into  their  home,  where 
the  child  is  reared  wisely  and  lovingly,  until  she  is  eighteen,  and 
desires  to  marry.  She  departs,  leaving  her  many  mothers  sorrowful. 

Until  close  to  the  end  of  the  first  act — there  are  only  two — the 
strange  cloth-covered  basket,  containing  the  child,  does  not  appear, 
but  the  dramatist,  by  deftly  and  kindly  chosen  details,  acquaints  us 
with  the  members  of  the  convent.  There  is  Sister  Joanna  of  the 
Cross  who,  more  than  any  other,  becomes  a  mother  to  the  abandoned 
waif.  There  are  the  wise  Prioress,  the  gentle  Mistress  of  Novices, 
Sister  Marcella,  with  her  “temptations  to  laugh,”  and  the  tart  Vicaress, 
with  her  obligations  to  curb  them.  There  are  earnest  Sister  Segrario 
and  Sister  Maria  Jesus,  with  her  pious  melancholy.  The  sisters  have 
been  given  permission  to  talk  with  each  other  on  the  Prioress’  anni¬ 
versary.  Sister  Marcella  has  opened  the  door  of  the  bird  cage  to  let 
the  canary  fly  away,  but  it  remains  within  the  cage.  Note  the  con¬ 
versation  : 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  They  say  canaries  are  born  in  cages 
and,  see,  now  he  doesn’t  care  to  fly  away. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus.  He’d  rather  stay  shut  up  all  his  life  like  us 
nuns. 

Sister  Marcella.  Then  you’re  a  great  fool,  birdie.  [ She  shuts 
the  door  of  the  cage.]  God  made  the  air  for  wings  and  He  made 
wings  to  fly  with.  While  he  might  be  soaring  away  above  the  clouds, 
he  is  satisfied  to  stay  here  all  day,  shut  up  in  his  cage,  hopping  between 
two  sticks  and  a  leaf  of  lettuce !  What  sense  is  there  in  a  bird  ?  Ay, 
Mother!  And  what  wouldn’t  I  give  to  be  a  bird! 

And  characteristically  they  answer  when  asked  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  birds: 

Sister  Marcella.  I  ?  I  would  fly  to  the  end  of  the  world ! 
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Sister  Maria  Jesus.  I?  To  the  Holy  Land,  to  Mount  Calvary! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  I  would  fly  to  Bethlehem  and  to 
the  garden  of  Nazareth,  where  the  Virgin  lived  with  the  Child. 

There  is  a  scene  of  unusual  delight,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
little  community  react  to  the  appearance  of  the  baby.  In  the  absence 
of  the  Prioress  the  novices  have  peeped  into  the  basket  left  at  the 
convent,  and  their  startled  cries  have  summoned  her.  Sister  Marcella 
is  explaining: 

Sister  Marcella.  Someone  rang  the  bell  by  the  wheel  .  .  .  and  we 
looked  .  .  .  and  there  was  nobody  there  .  .  .  and  they  left  a  basket  .  .  . 
this  basket  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  and  your  sister  had  the  curiosity  to  undo 
it.  «  •  . 

Vicaress.  Naturally,  you  couldn’t  do  otherwise. 

Sister  Marcella.  And  it’s  .  .  . 

Prioress.  Well?  What  is  it? 

Sister  Marcella.  It’s  ...  I  ...  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
your  reverence  to  look  yourself. 

Prioress.  By  all  means!  Let  us  see.  [She  goes  up  to  the 
basket  and  uncovers  it.]  Ave  Maria!  [In  a  hoarse  whisper]  A 

baby! 

ALL  [Variously  affected.]  A  baby?  [The  Vicaress ,  horrified , 
crosses  herself.] 

Prioress.  [Falling  back.]  Your  reverences  may  see  for  your- 
selves.  [The  Nuns  hurry  up  to  the  basket  and  surround  it.] 

Vicaress.  Ave  Maria!  How  can  such  an  insignificant  object 
be  so  pink? 

Mistress  of  Novices.  It’s  asleep. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  See,  it  opens  its  little  hands! 

Yet  when  the  novices  are  urging  the  Prioress  to  let  the  child 
remain  with  them,  pointing  out  that  they  should  do  for  a  baby  what 
they  do  for  the  canary,  the  Vicaress  thinks  otherwise. 

Vicaress  I  am  glad  the  Mother  Mistress  of  Novices  has  brought 
up  the  incident  of  the  bird,  for  it  will  absolve  me  from  bringing  it  up, 
as  it  might  seem,  with  some  malice.  It  was  against  my  advice  that 
that  creature  was  received  into  this  house,  and  afterward  we  had  good 
reason  to  regret  it,  with  this  one  saying,  “Yes,  I  caught  him!”  and 
that  one,  “No,  I  took  care  of  him!”  and  another,  “He  opens  his  beak 
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whenever  I  pass  by !  ”  and  another,  “See  him  flap  his  wings !  He  does 
it  at  me ! ’—vanities,  sophistries,  deceits,  all  of  them,  snares  of  the 
devil  continually!  And  if  all  this  fuss  was  about  a  bird,  what  will 
happen  to  us  with  a  child  in  the  house?  This  one  will  have  to  dress 
it,  that  one  will  have  to  wash  it,  another  will  be  boasting,  “It  is  look¬ 
ing  at  me !  ”  Another  that  it’s  at  her  that  it  googles  most.  .  .  .  There 
is  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  making  faces  at  it  already ! 

But  the  scene  of  by  far  the  most  beauty  in  the  play  is  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  first  act.  It  is  one  upon  which  any  comment 
would  seem  impertinent.  A  large  bell  rings  outside : 

Prioress.  The  summons  to  the  choir !  We  can  decide  later.  Let 
us  go.  [The  Nuns  file  out  slowly,  looking  at  the  child  as  they  go.] 
Remain  with  her,  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross — you  understand  chil¬ 
dren;  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  gardener’s  wife.  Follow  the 
devotions  from  where  you  are,  and  do  not  let  your  attention  falter. 

[All  the  Nuns  go  out,  except  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross,  who 
bends  over  the  basket ;  then  sinks  on  her  knees  beside  it.  The  choir  is 
heard  within,  led  by  a  single  Nun  in  solo,  the  responses  being  made  in 
chorus,  in  which  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  joins.  While  the  Nun 
is  leading,  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  talks  and  plays  with  the 
child;  then  she  makes  her  response  with  the  others.] 

Voice  Within.  In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti. 
[Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  crosses  her  self  and  says  with  the  other 
Nuns:] 

Voices  Within  and  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  Amen! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  [To  the  child.]  Pretty  one! 
Pretty  one! 

Voice  Within.  Deus  in  adjutorium  meum  intende. 

Voice  Within  and  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  Domine  ad 
adjuvandum  me  festina. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  [To  the  child.]  Do  you  love  me, 
sweetheart?  Do  you  love  me? 

Voice  Within.  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto. 

Voices  Within  in  Chorus.  Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et 
semper  et  in  saecula  saeculorum.  Amen!  Alleluia! 

[But  this  time  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  makes  no  response. 
Instead  she  bends  over  the  basket,  embracing  the  child  passionately, 
oblivious  of  all  else,  and  says:] 
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Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.  Little  one!  Little  one!  Whom 
do  you  love? 

Very  similar  to  the  closing  lines  of  the  first  act  just  quoted  are 
those  of  the  second  act.  Here  the  child,  Teresa,  who  is  now  eighteen, 
is  about  to  marry,  and  has  just  left  her  convent  home.  The  bells  of 
her  coach  can  be  heard  outside  as  it  drives  away. 

Mistress  of  Novices.  They  are  going  now.  [The  chapel  bell 
rings  summoning  the  Nuns  to  choir.} 

Prioress.  The  summons  to  the  choir. 

Mistress  of  Novices.  Come,  Sisters!  Let  us  go  there. 

[All  make  ready  to  go  out  sadly.  The  Vicaress,  sensing  the 
situation ,  to  her  mind  demoralizing ,  /eels  it  to  be  her  duty  to  provide 
a  remedy.  She ,  too ,  is  greatly  moved,  but  making  a  supreme  effort 
to  control  herself,  says  in  a  voice  which  she  in  vain  endeavors  to 
make  appear  calm,  but  which  is  choked  in  utterance  by  tears:] 

Vicaress.  One  moment.  I  have  observed  of  late  .  .  .  that  some 
...  in  the  prayer  .  .  .  have  not  been  marking  sufficiently  the  pauses 
in  the  middle  of  the  lines,  while  on  the  other  hand,  they  drag  out 
the  last  words  interminably.  Be  careful  of  this,  for  your  Reverences 
know  that  the  beauty  of  the  office  lies  in  rightly  marking  the  pauses, 
and  in  avoiding  undue  emphasis  on  the  end  of  the  phrase.  Let  us 
go  there.  [The  Nuns  file  out  slowly.  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross, 
unnoticed,  remains  alone.  With  a  cry,  she  falls  upon  her  knees  beside 
an  empty  chair.} 

No  irreverence.  No  sentimentality.  But  kindness.  And  drama ! 

Broader  in  scope  and  with  more  obvious  power  than  The  Cradle 
Song  is  The  Kingdom  of  God.  Here  again  the  theme  is  largely 
mother  love,  and  the  protagonist  is  a  religious,  Sister  Gracia,  who  is 
not  a  nun,  but  a  member  of  the  order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the  teaching  of  children.  The 
play  is  broader  and  stronger  than  The  Cradle  Song,  for  here  the 
dramatist,  with  a  hand  of  audacity  and  strength,  grasps  the  evil  which 
Sister  Gracia  finds  in  the  fifty  years  the  play  covers,  and  attempts  to 
thrust  it  away.  It  is  a  mighty  drama.  In  the  play  Sierra  de¬ 
mands  that  the  reader  or  audience  follow  Sister  Gracia  to  a  home  for 
aged  men,  to  a  maternity  home  for  women  who  have  “come  to  grief,” 
where  Sister  Gracia  says  “all  the  sorrow  of  the  world  is  to  be  found,” 
and  finally  to  a  poor,  ill-supported  orphanage.  In  these  places  Sister 
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Gracia  has  found  suffering  and  sin  and  injustice,  and  because  she  has 
found  them  she  has  found  the  way  to  build  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth.  And  all  this  Sister  Gracia  sums  up  in  one  of  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  and  powerful  pleas  uttered  on  any  stage. 

Before  quoting  this  final  scene,  I  am  going  back  to  the  final  scene 
of  the  first  act.  As  in  The  Cradle  Song ,  Sierra  takes  much  care  with 
the  last  few  lines  of  each  act,  and  there  is  a  vivid  contrast  between 
the  girlish,  idealistic  Sister  Gracia  of  the  earlier  part,  and  the  mighty 
old  woman  of  the  latter.  In  the  former  Sister  Gracia  is  surrounded 
by  three  old  men,  of  whom  two,  Trajano  and  Gabriel,  have  spent  a 
gift  coin  in  getting  drunk,  of  whom  the  third,  Liborio,  a  dazed 
old  Negro,  is  calling  for  his  lost  homeland,  Cuba. 

Liborio.  Cuba  lost.  .  .  .  Cuba  lost. 

Sister  Gracia.  Yes,  I  know  it  was.  But  now  it  has  been  found 
again. 

Liborio.  Where  ? 

[Sister  Gracia  looks  round  at  a  loss.  Thenf  with  an  inspiration , 
she  points  to  the  evening  star  that  is  just  visible  in  the  sky.] 

Sister  Gracia.  Look  .  .  .  There  .  .  .  Look  at  it. 

Liborio.  Where  ? 

Sister  Gracia.  There  ...  up  there  .  .  .  the  star.  Don’t  you  see 
how  beautiful  it  is  .  .  .  all  alone  ...  as  it  used  to  be  on  your  flag. 
Look  how  it  shines.  There  .  .  .  there’s  your  country. 

Liborio.  The  star  .  .  .  the  star!  That  Cuba? 

Sister  Gracia.  Yes  .  .  .  didn’t  I  tell  you  it  had  been  found  again  ? 
So  now  shall  we  go  there  .  .  .  you  and  I  together  ? 

Trajano.  And  I  ? 

Gabriel.  And  I  ? 

Sister  Gracia.  Yes,  all  four  of  us.  We’ll  sail  away  in  a  boat.  .  .  . 

Trajano.  Yes,  indeed  .  .  .  ’tenshun  .  .  .  quick  march ! 
Democracy’s  bright  sword  shall  shine 
Its  dauntless  trumpet.  .  .  . 

Now  observe  the  Sister  Gracia  of  the  last  act,  changed  not  at  all 
in  essentials,  but  grown.  Where  she  was  girlish,  now  she  is  full 
womanly.  She  has  lost  none  of  her  ideals;  they  have  become  plans. 
Here  the  children  of  the  orphanage  have  rebelled  against  the  poor 
food  the  Orphanage  Board  has  appointed  them.  Incited  by  Felipe, 
the  children  are  on  the  point  of  going  into  the  streets  to  seize  what 
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they  need  when  Sister  Gracia  appears,  seventy,  rheumatic,  bespectacled. 
When  Felipe  demands  who  will  obtain  justice  if  they  do  not  demand 
it  by  force,  Sister  Gracia  thunders  (remember  that  in  the  United 
States  the  Sister  Gracia  of  this  act  had  the  benefit  of  a  good  Barry¬ 
more  baritone) : 

Sister  Gracia.  You  ...  You  ..  .  not  by  hating,  but  through  love. 
Yes,  all  of  you  will  help  do  that.  For,  when  you  are  men  .  .  .  and 
go  away  from  here,  it  will  be  because  you  have  suffered  from  injus¬ 
tice  that  you’ll  know  how  to  make  .  .  .  and  want  to  make  .  .  .  laws 
that  are  just.  Oh,  yes,  my  sons,  yes  .  .  .  the  world  is  yours  ...  for 
you  have  won  it  by  hunger  and  by  suffering  and  pain.  So  when  you 
hold  it  in  your  hands,  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be.  God  is  watching 
you  .  .  .  His  hopes  are  all  in  you.  You  suffer  now  that  you  may 
succour  His  world  then.  God  sees  you.  .  .  .  God  hears  you.  Now 
say  with  me.  Lord,  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  food  which  is  given 
us  in  Thy  name.  There  is  not  much  of  it,  it  is  not  very  good,  and  we 
will  not  forget  the  taste  of  this  bitter  bread.  And  by  Thy  precious 
blood  we  swear  that  Thy  children  on  this  earth  shall  eat  of  it  no 
more  .  .  .  say  it  with  me  .  .  .  say  it  .  .  . 

[The  boys  repeat  after  her ,  solemnly  and  quietly.} 

Sister  Gracia.  Jesus,  Son  of  God  .  .  .  Christ,  son  of  man,  by  the 
Divine  Blood  that  Thou  didst  shed  for  us,  we  swear  to  spend  our  own 
to  the  last  drop  when  we  are  men  .  .  .  that  children  may  not  be  for¬ 
saken  any  more  .  .  .  that  no  more  mothers  may  be  wronged  and  go 
hungry  and  be  ashamed  to  carry  their  children  in  their  arms.  My 
sons  .  .  .  my  sons,  promise  me  that  when  you  are  men  you’ll  try  to 
bring  these  things  to  pass  .  .  .  that  you’ll  help  to  build  on  earth  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

[Very  quietly,  very  solemnly,  they  murmur  “yes!’} 

Sister  Gracia.  Thank  you,  my  children  .  .  .  thank  you.  And 
now  .  .  .  supper’s  over  ...  go  to  bed  and  sleep  in  peace. 

[The  boys  go  slowly  out.  Only  Felipe  does  not  move.  He  is 
sitting  on  his  bench,  head  buried  in  his  arms,  and  crying.  Sister 
Gracia  goes  to  him  and  puts  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder.] 

Sister  Gracia.  Don’t  cry  ...  for  men  don’t  cry,  you  know.  And 
they  don’t  complain.  They  suffer  .  .  .  but  they  work  and  hope. 
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Lay  down  your  heavy  hands,  oh,  Spring, 

Your  garlands  lay  down  about  you : 

The  red  buds  still  will  break  their  way 
And  the  blossoms  lay  down  about  you. 

Nor  ’till  the  penitent  winds  come  back 
From  circling  the  year  without  you 
And  weep  where  you  laid  your  garlands  down 
Shall  you  rise  with  the  birds  about  you. 

Paul  Edmund  Wheeler. 
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-JLhey  were  kneeling  there  by  the  broken  win¬ 
dow  where  the  sun  never  came — only  the  wind  that  defeated  against 
the  warehouse  walls  came  brokenly  back  to  them.  They  were  not 
kneeling  in  prayer,  except  as  one  prays  to  the  spring,  or  to  the  moon, 
or  to  the  sea  when  it  is  very  beautiful,  for  they  were  extremely 
advanced  in  thought,  and  had  conscientiously  thrown  away  the  ikons 
in  the  first  year  of  the  revolution.  They  were  praying  to  love  which 
had  stolen  upon  them  unawares  and  rather  embarrassingly,  and  had 
halted  the  progress  of  Serge’s  speeches  and  imperilled  somewhat,  the 
decision  of  Olva’s  gestures.  She  was  not  so  quick  with  her  hands  any 
more,  and  that  was  bad  when  there  was  bread  to  get. 

“I  cannot  imagine  how  it  happened,”  Serge  said,  “There  was 
nothing  in  Leningrad,  or  in  the  night  to  bring  it  about.  There  were 
a  hundred  other  women  who  had  jostled  me  in  the  crowd.  I  did  not 
notice  them.  I  was  distinctly  aware  that  your  nose  was  somewhat 
cold  on  my  cheek  when  I  kissed  you,  and  that  that  was  somewhat 
uncomfortable.  I  had  not  been  drinking.  It  is  all  very  confusing, 
and  it  must  be  stopped.” 

“You  are  right,”  Olva  answered.  “I  have  picked  the  pockets  of 
a  hundred  men,  and  not  until  I  met  your  hand  was  I  troubled  in  the 
least  by  them.  And  yet  the  first  thing  I  knew  we  were  at  the  magis¬ 
trate’s  office,  and  next,  we  had  been  married  a  month,  and  I  still  loved 
you.  I  thought  that  it  would  have  been  over  before  this,  seeing 
that  I  am  not  beautiful.” 

Serge  looked  at  her  keenly  for  a  moment — her  red  hair  tossed 
wildly  back  in  the  wind,  scraggily  and  loose,  at  the  high  cheekbones 
and  the  shadows  that  were  cast  beneath  them. 
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“You  are  not,”  he  said.  “You  are  distinctly  ugly.  I  have  told 
myseli  several  times  that  you  are  distinctly  ugly.  It  does  no  good. 
I  have  forgotten  many  beautiful  women.” 

“There  has  never  been  any  man  I  have  needed  to  forget,”  Olva 
said.  “One  gets  terribly  used  to  an  idea,  and  I  have  avoided  men  as 
I  have  mirrors.  They  told  me  too  much  when  our  eyes  met,  and 
repetition  is  maddening  when  you  know  a  thing  already.” 

“What  do  we  know  already?  For  instance,  I  knew  long  ago  that 
the  only  salvation  for  the  world  was  in  the  Soviet.  I  heard  it  re¬ 
peated  a  thousand  times  a  day,  and  I  said  it  myself  as  often,  yet  I 
did  not  go  mad  with  the  repetition.  I  only  went  mad  when  I  stopped 
repeating  it — then  suddenly  everything  broke,  and  the  world  went 
singing  and  left  me  dumb.  I  only  went  mad  when  I  found  that  all 
things  could  not  be  explained  by  hatred  and  that  love  was  real.  And 
you  went  mad  when  you  looked  into  the  eyes  of  a  man  and  saw  that 
there  was  some  beauty  in  you.  Isn’t  it  true  that  if  I  could  believe 
in  hatred  again,  and  you  could  believe  in  ugliness,  both  your  hands 
and  my  tongue  would  be  as  swift  and  deadly  as  ever?” 

Olva  did  not  reply.  She  looked  at  her  hands  that  lay  soft  on 
the  window  sill.  She  did  not  look  at  Serge  at  all.  He  got  up  from 
his  knees. 

“I  am  going  to  go  out  and  whistle  to  the  birds,”  he  said.  “I  am 
going  to  make  little  children  wash  their  faces  and  look  clean  and 
pretty.  I  am  going  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  love.  After  a  month 
or  so  I  shall  be  convinced,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  great  awakening, 
and  find  a  hatred  that  will  be  more  tremendous  than  ever.  It  is 
absolutely  essential.  By  that  time  I  shall  be  extremely  hungry.” 

Olva  heard  the  door  close  before  she  moved  or  said  good-bye. 
She  brought  a  black  shawl  and  put  it  behind  one  of  the  broken 
fragments  of  window  glass.  She  could  see  herself  fairly  well. 

“I  am  very  ugly,”  she  said.  “I  have  always  been  very  ugly  and 
nothing  has  changed.”  The  glass  was  unconvincing.  It  softened  her 
reflection,  and  filled  the  hollows  of  her  cheeks.  She  broke  it  dispas¬ 
sionately.  The  shawl  she  flung  carelessly  over  her  head,  and  went 
downstairs. 

There  was  a  man  who  lived  in  the  room  below.  He  had  been 
quartered  on  the  house  a  year  ago,  and  had  not  usually  been  drunk. 
He  had  never  looked  at  Olva  when  they  passed  on  the  stairs  because 
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he  had  been  an  artist  before  the  war,  and  ugliness  was  displeasing 
to  him. 

She  went  into  his  room  without  rapping.  He  was  lying  on  his 
bed  with  an  old  overcoat  thrown  over  his  legs.  He  did  not  rise  when 
she  came  in,  but  looked  up  at  her  vaguely  as  anyone  would  who 
is  suddenly  awakened  from  sleep.  She  was  a  trifle  disconcerted  by  it, 
because  she  had  thought  he  would  tell  her  to  go  away.  He  did  not 
close  his  eyes  even.  He  lay  there  looking  straight  up  at  her  as  if  he 
had  not  seen  her  before. 

“Good  morning,”  Olva  said.  “I  have  not  come  to  see  you  before. 
My  man  has  got  out  to  wash  children’s  faces,  so  I  came  down.  If 
you  have  time  I  would  like  you  to  draw  a  sketch  of  me.” 

He  did  not  answer  at  all.  She  had  thought  that  because  she 
was  so  ugly  he  would  put  her  out  when  she  asked  him  to  look  at  her 
as  closely  as  one  must  in  drawing  sketches.  He  lay  there  still,  with  his 
eyes  wide  open,  and  his  lips  apart. 

“Come,”  she  said,”  we  must  be  quick  about  it,  or  my  man  will 
be  home.  I  wanted  to  surprise  him.” 

The  artist  rose  very  slowly.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
joints  in  him  at  all,  she  thought.  He  was  like  someone  being  lifted 
up  by  invisible  hands.  And  when  he  stood  beside  her,  it  made  her 
tremble  to  see  that  his  eyes  did  not  blink,  and  not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  quivered  in  disgust  as  he  looked  down  at  her.  Then  he  took  the 
shawl  from  her  head  and  her  untangled  hair  was  bright  because  there 
was  sun  in  this  room. 

“I  will  make  no  sketch  of  you,”  he  said  at  length. 

Olva  breathed  deeply.  The  breath  hurt  her,  although  she 
was  glad. 

“It  is  because  I  am  not  beautiful,”  she  said.  “You  may  tell  me, 
since  I  have  heard  it  before,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  repetition.” 

He  did  not  look  at  her  as  Serge  had  done.  He  answered  at  once 
as  if  he  had  considered  it  long  ago,  and  the  response  was  calculated 
and  decisive. 

“No,”  he  said,  “you  are  not  beautiful.  But  that  is  not  why  I 
will  not  draw  a  sketch  of  you.” 

“Citizen,  you  have  never  seen  me  before.” 

“I  have  seen  you  every  day — sometimes  twice  a  day — three  times.” 

“You  did  not  look  up  when  I  passed.” 
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“I  did  not  see  you  when  you  passed.” 

“Then — how?” 

“From  my  window.  You  looked  back  at  your  own  every  day 
when  you  went  out.  Your  head  was  raised — so.” 

He  tilted  her  head  up,  and  said,  “Ah.” 

“What  are  you  doing  that  for?” 

“For  the  same  reason  that  I  did  not  look  at  you  on  the  stairs.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  I  was  afraid  to  see  you  in  the  shadows  and  close  to  me. 
I  thought,  perhaps,  you  would  not  look  the  same.  I  did  not  need  to 
be  afraid.” 

“Then  I  do  look  the  same?” 

“No.  It  was  a  new  angle  and  a  new  light.” 

He  pushed  her  head  down  as  it  had  been  when  she  looked  at 
him  on  the  bed.  He  threw  himself  back  like  a  contortionist,  and  said, 
“Ah”  again. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

“Everything.  I  could  not  sketch  you  that  way.  It  would  be 
too  frightful.  I  would  not  be  able  to  work,  and  then  I  would  starve.” 

01  va  laughed.  She  knew  that  with  her  head  down  she  must  be 
even  more  ugly  than  with  her  head  up.  She  put  her  chin  down  almost 
to  her  breast  and  her  laughter  stopped.  It  hurt  her  throat. 

“Then  I  am  so  ugly,”  she  said.  “Why  did  you  lie  to  me  first  and 
tell  me  that  it  was  not  because  I  was  ugly  that  you  would  not 
sketch  me?” 

“I  did  not  lie  to  you.  Here  is  the  reason.” 

He  threw  back  a  curtain  that  hung  beside  his  bed.  There  were 
twenty  crayons  and  oils  of  herself — all  with  her  head  thrown  back 
and  her  hair  tossed  like  flames  behind  her.  Even  the  lines  of  her 
throat  were  straight  and  firm  and  everything  was  hard  and  stony 
except  the  hair  that  was  alive.  Olva  said,  “Ah,”  herself.  No  picture 
was  beautiful,  yet  she  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  them. 

“I  do  not  need  to  sketch  you  any  more,”  he  said.  “Take  any  one 
you  wish.  They  are  you.” 

“I  look  like  an  ikon,”  she  said. 

“None  of  them  was  beautiful.  We  loved  them.” 

“We  have  broken  them  all — my  man  and  I — every  one  before 
we  met.” 
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“There  are  some  things  repeated  so  often  in  the  human  race  we 
cannot  forget  them.  We  will  be  lonely  forever  until  they  come  back. 
Other  things — like  love,  too.  We  cannot  forget  it.  It  comes  back.” 

“You  have  heard  what  we  were  saying  upstairs.” 

“Yes.  Ever  since  the  plaster  fell  during  the  winter,  I  have  heard 
quite  clearly.” 

“What  do  you  think  about  this — this  repetition?”  She  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  rested  her  chin  on  her  hands.  Then  she 
remembered  that  it  might  make  her  look  like  a  seraph  in  a  painting, 
and  she  sat  straight  again.  “Do  you  think  that  if  Serge  did  not  love 
me  he  could  speak  to  the  workers  as  he  used  to  do,  and  that  if  I 
knew  that  I  was  ugly  my  hands  would  be  quick  in  people’s  pockets? 
If  we  got  back  in  the  old  rut  would  we  be  free  from  madness?” 

The  painter  did  not  answer  her  at  once.  He  went  over  to  the 
wall  where  the  paintings  hung.  He  looked  at  them  for  a  moment. 

“See,”  he  said,  “These  are  the  first  I  made  of  you.  Here  you 
are  defiant  like  Michael  or  John  the  Baptist.  You  were  looking 
back  then  to  see  if  you  had  closed  your  window.  You  were  afraid 
someone  might  climb  into  your  room  from  the  roof.  These  are  the 
last — after  your  man  had  come.  Now  you  look  like  Judith  or  Agnes 
or  Catherine.  What  would  happen  if  it  changed  again?  What  would 
you  look  like?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“Like  Mary  in  the  Pieta,”  he  said. 

Olva  stood  up  swiftly.  “Why?”  she  said,  “Why?” 

“Because  you  have  discovered  something.  You  have  discovered 
why  people  avoided  you  before  a  brave  man  came.” 

“I  have  discovered  nothing.  It  is  all  a  very  bitter  darkness.” 

“No.  You  are  wrong.  You  know  that  men  were  afraid  to  look 
at  you.  You  know  that  you  reminded  them  of  very  ancient  things 
they  had  repeated  because  they  were  true.  You  showed  them  how 
false  the  new  things  were  that  they  could  not  go  on  repeating  if  they 
knew  were  false.  They  did  not  dare  to  look  at  you  any  more  than 
they  would  dare  to  look  steadfastly  into  the  eyes  of  the  most  hideous 
Madonna  that  was  ever  in  a  church.” 

“And  Serge?” 

“He  believed  in  the  new  gods.  And  now  he  does  not  believe 
in  them  any  more.  Things  look  taller  when  you  are  on  your  knees.” 
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The  woman  went  over  to  the  window  and  threw  up  the  sash.  The 
wind  came  in,  and  the  sun  beat  on  her  hands.  It  did  not  touch  her 
hair  where  she  stood,  and  made  her  face  seem  dark,  like  an  ikon’s, 
that  has  been  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  many  candles. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  she  said. 

“Go  all  the  way  back.” 

“We  cannot  remake  the  ikons.” 

“I  have  made  them  out  of  you.” 

“It  will  mean  death  for  us.” 

“Death,  quick  or  slow  —  starvation  or  the  clean,  swift  lead. 
Psst,  it  is  over.” 

“We  cannot  believe  in  lies  any  more.” 

“Then  I  shall  worship  you  in  reality,  as  I  have  done  in  fancy,  for 
a  year.” 

“Worship  me?” 

“Your  intangible  beauty  that  is  like  a  memory.” 

“I  am  not  beautiful.” 

“Beauty  to  the  eye — beauty  to  the  heart,  and  the  mind,  and  the 
memory.  Beauty  of  stern  and  unlovely  things  that  are  gone.  You 
are  beautiful  to  my  heart.  Therefore  I  worship  you.” 

Suddenly  the  wind  came  and  lifted  her  hair  till  it  stood  out  flying 
like  wings  behind  her.  The  wind  went  through  the  house  in  a  rush, 
and  out  the  front  door,  and  whined  for  a  moment  in  the  street.  Serge 
was  standing  in  the  room.  He  saw  the  twenty  pictures  on  the  wall. 

He  saw  them  again  when  they  lay  in  a  heap  about  the  still  form 
that  had  drawn  them,  and  would  never  draw  another,  and  he  noted, 
with  dazed  eyes,  that  they  were  like  so  many  pages  of  a  missal  torn 
on  the  floor — so  many  pages  stamped  with  creatures  that  were  seen 
only  in  ikons  and  in  the  pictures  in  a  prayer  book. 

He  heard  Olva’s  running  footsteps  in  the  alley  below.  He  ran 
over  to  the  window,  and  knelt  there,  calling  to  her.  But  when  her 
head  was  raised  up  to  him  he  closed  his  eyes  against  her  as  one  does 
against  some  strange  and  frightened  thing.  For  her  face  was  as  he 
had  never  seen  it  before — like  Mary  in  a  Pieta. 


SLANDER 

(Four  Sonnets  in  Sequence) 

by 

Stephen  Fleming 


I 


I  have  rushed  wildly  through  the  crowded  halls 
Seeking  clean  parry  with  an  edged  tongue ; 

And  no  cry  answered.  But  the  silence  stung 
With  my  own  voice  rebounding  from  the  walls. 

I  asked  the  question  with  compelling  eyes 
And  nothing  answered  but  increasing  fear; 

Only  a  mock  of  laughter  sounded  near. 

My  muted  questionings  had  these  replies: 

A  silent  smile  upon  ambiguous  lips; 

The  sting  of  echoes  through  their  soundless  words; 
And  never  the  ply  of  bright  and  subtle  swords 
And  no  light  crossing  of  resourceful  quips — 

Only  a  stillness;  yet  the  halls  were  loud 
With  sounds  of  sabres  clashing  in  the  crowd. 


II 

But  there  were  two  who  would  not  fear  to  speak 
And  cleave  the  still  defense — but  one  was  kind, 
Not  questioning  for  proof.  He  had  a  mind. 

For  Pardon  and  compassion  of  the  weak. 

The  other  did  not  know,  nor  could  have  known 
For  he  had  a  blade  articulate  and  bold 
That  fought  for  truth,  but  now  the  steel  was  cold 
And  even  his  wrist  was  motionless  as  stone. 

Both  passed  me  when  we  met.  They  did  not  stop 
To  smile  or  challenge — yet  I  could  not  talk 
But  only  lag  behind  them  on  the  walk 
With  hesitant  gestures  and  reluctant  hope. 

After  a  week  or  so  I  did  not  care. 

I  waited  no  more  because  I  did  not  dare. 
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III 

And  then  I  went — where  would  you  have  me  go 
Save  where  no  eyes  avert  the  fond  request, 

And  all  men’s  ways  I  fled  for  far  more  blest 
And  braver  tourneys.  Nine  days  in  a  row 

I  prayed  in  shadow  where  I  could  not  see 
The  silent  lances  break  against  my  fame; 

I  prayed  for  one  whose  sword  would  leap  with  flame 
And  one  arose  and  took  the  jousts  with  me. 

Truth  pierced  my  breast  and  all  my  horny  mail 

Fell  off  and  sounded  on  the  barren  floor 

As  final  as  the  slamming  of  a  door 

When  a  feared  guest  goes  outward  to  the  gale. 

And  hot  humility  rushed  over  me 
Like  breakers  sweeping  on  a  thirsty  lee. 
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IV 

For  I  had  prayed  but  for  a  little  thing 
And  He  refusing  took  the  need  instead; 

For  who  desires  champions,  being  dead, 

Or  fears  the  snakes  that  to  the  cold  breast  cling? 

So  with  one  open  stroke  there  was  release 
The  secret  and  the  answer  to  my  cries: 

“None  needs  a  fear  for  self  when  self-love  dies; 

And  no  slim  lances  pierce  the  soul  at  peace.” 

And  thus  my  life  shall  blossom  all  the  more 
And  normal  indignation  shall  not  rouse 
Despite  in  me  for  those  who  raise  their  brows 
Against  my  passing  as  they  did  before. 

For  being  blind  to  self  I  cannot  see 
Suspicion’s  fingers  scorn  the  shade  of  me. 

Stephen  Fleming. 


THE  JESTERS  OF  DIJON 

Paul  Kiley 


•  ••••••••a 


[This  is  a  story  found  in  the  archaeologized  archives  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Dijon. 
The  date  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  when  Leon  the  Lamb  was  King  of  the  Franks,  and 
Lucile  his  royal  spouse.] 


T 

JLhe  tale  is  told  of  the  king’s  jester,  Voret,  who 
had  a  mind  to  absent  himself  from  the  court  until  such  time  as  he 
felt  sufficiently  rested.  So  he  called  his  son  to  him  and  despatched 
him  to  the  king  with  the  message  that  he  had  come  down  with  the 
disease  wherefore  did  he  ask  his  liege’s  grace  to  grant  him  two  weeks’ 
time.  Now  when  the  son  spoke  to  the  king  the  words  which  his 
father  had  bid  him,  there  were  nearby  two  other  jesters  whose  minds 
always  leaped  to  sportive  merriment  upon  the  slightest  provocation. 
Whose  names  were  Nicole  and  Bida. 

“Friend,”  said  Nicole,  “would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  play  a 
prank  upon  Voret,  he  who  deems  himself  so  full  of  wit?” 

“There  is  no  jester  in  the  kingdom  more  cunning  than  Voret,” 
answered  Bida. 

“Truly,  and  when  we  have  shown  that  he  is  no  longer  the  most 
cunning  of  our  trade,  then  shall  we  be  set  in  his  place.” 

So  Nicole  procured  himself  some  very  sombre  robes  and  a  suit¬ 
able  disguise,  and  leaving  Bida  behind,  he  betook  himself  to  Voret’s 
house  where  he  was  met  at  the  door  by  Dame  Voret.  Then  to  the 
simple  woman  he  said: 

“Dame,  I  have  come  to  see  your  husband.” 

And  forthwith  was  Nicole  led  through  the  house  to  the  room 
where  the  “sick”  man  lay  in  bed.  When,  therefore,  the  wife  had 
seated  the  visitor,  she  left  them  to  their  business. 
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“Friend,”  said  Nicole,  “word  came  to  me  that  you  were  badly 
ill,  and  I  have  come  to  counsel  you.” 

“Pray,  brother,  who  might  you  be?” 

“I  am  a  purveyor  of  soulless  bodies  to  the  tomb.  And  by  St. 
Denis,  a  better  there  is  not.  I  seal  the  box  so  tightly  that  it  is  two 
months  before  the  worms  are  able  to  get  at  the  flesh.” 

“Tradesman,”  said  Voret,  “I  have  no  business  for  you.  I  gave  it 
out  that  I  was  ill  in  order  to  get  a  much  needed  rest.” 

“God  help  me,  friend!”  cried  Nicole,  “Beware!” 

Voret  started  up  at  the  tone  of  the  purveyor’s  words  and  grew  a 
little  white.  When  he  gained  his  voice,  he  said: 

“Brother,  what  do  you  mean?” 

“Why,”  answered  Nicole,  “It  is  written  in  the  Purveyor’s  Book 
of  Corpses  concerning  a  man  of  like  case.  He  fell  into  a  week’s 
sleep  and  his  kin  deemed  him  to  be  no  longer  of  the  earth.  “Certes,” 
said  they,  “he  is  dead.”  When  he  woke  up  they  had  buried  him. 
Had  not  a  ghoul  opened  up  the  grave  he  would  this  day  be  part  and 
parcel  of  a  million  worms.” 

And  when  he  gazed  on  the  limpid  jester  Nicole  said  to  himself : 

“Truly,  my  work  is  done.” 

So  the  “tradesman”  departed.  And  Voret  cursed  him  for  a 
meddling  old  fool,  and  forthwith  vowed  to  endure  no  more  such 
business  seekers.  Then  entered  Bida  whom  the  bedded  jester  wel¬ 
comed  with  great  joy.  Presently  Bida,  with  a  sad  countenance,  said : 

“Grieved  I  was  to  hear  that  you  were  touched  by  disease.  And 
the  king  also  grieves  though  in  a  more  resigned  fashion.” 

“In  what  manner  is  he  resigned?”  said  Voret. 

“Certes,”  answered  Bida,  “he  first  had  to  console  the  Queen,  his 
spouse,  which  he  did  very  meekly.  ‘Why  do  you  grieve?’  he  said 
to  her.  Indeed  he  is  more  favored  than  you  or  I.  For  when  he 
dies  from  this  disease  he  will  not  be  troubled  more.’  ” 

“Then  he  thinks  I  am  going  to  die?”  said  the  “sick”  jester.  And 
since  he  was  neither  foolish  nor  witless,  Voret  distrusted  the  other. 
“He  thinks  to  plague  me  to  death,”  he  said  to  himself.  And  the 
crafty  jester  plotted  quickly  how  he  might  take  vengeance. 

“Yes,  truly,”  said  Bida.  “But  he  says  that  he  will  give  you  a 
good  burial,  and  consequently  he  has  hired  a  goodly  man  to  have 
charge  of  the  funeral.” 
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“What  a  good  king  is  he  to  look  after  his  dying  jester,”  said  Voret. 

“  ‘All  men  in  the  grave  are  equal,’  said  the  king,  ‘therefore  shall 
we  bury  the  jester  fittingly.  His  flesh  decays  like  all  men,  but  as  it  is 
the  house  of  the  soul  it  shall  be  cared  for  as  far  as  it  lies  in  mortal 
hands.’  And  all  at  the  court  agreed.” 

“A  good  king,”  muttered  Voret  as  in  the  last  throes  of  submis¬ 
sion  to  his  fate.  Then  presently  said  he  to  the  rogue: 

“In  God’s  name,  friend,  what  is  that  mark  upon  your  face?  By 
the  Mass,  the  physician  did  discover  my  disease  by  such  a  sign.” 

Bida  grew  pallid,  but  that  he  might  not  seem  perturbed  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  hold  conversation  so  long  as  appearances  demanded.  He 
departed  then,  and  Voret  saw  him  hastening  down  the  street  at  full 
speed.  And  to  his  wife: 

“Certes,”  he  said,  “Bida  runs  well.  How  foolish  he’ll  feel  when 
the  physician  prescribes  for  that  pimple  on  his  face.” 

Later  the  two  rogues  met  and  related  to  each  other  what  had 
happened.  Nicole  laughed  loudly  at  his  friend’s  folly  and  said  he : 

“Bida,  he  proved  more  cunning  than  you,  but  I  have  come  off  the 
victor.  Now  let  us  think  of  some  other  means.” 

So  it  was  that  they  appeared  before  the  king  and  queen.  Whom 
Nicole  addressed: 

“Sir  King  and  Royal  Dame.  Even  at  this  moment  thy  servant, 
the  jester  Voret,  lies  at  the  very  portals  of  death.  And  much  does 
he  desire  to  gaze  upon  the  master  and  mistress  whom  he  loved  so  well. 
Will  you  not  grant  his  wish?” 

They  agreed,  and  calling  together  the  nobles  of  their  train  they 
went  forth  to  the  modest  dwelling  of  Voret.  And  when  the  groveling 
salutations  of  the  jester’s  wife  were  over  they  entered  the  house  to 
the  “sick”  man’s  room.  Then  said  the  king: 

“Good  and  noble  servant,  we  have  come  to  cheer  you  in  your 
last  minutes.  But  as  I  wish  to  do  for  you  all  that  is  possible  while 
you  are  yet  with  us,  I  have  brought  the  royal  physician  to  attend  upon 
you.  Sir  physician,  look  to  the  sick  man.” 

And  while  the  king  was  nearby  the  man  of  medicine  looked  to 
the  sick  man.  Soon  he  turned  to  the  royal  lord  with  a  puzzled  look 
and  said : 

“Sir  King,  I  can  find  nothing  wrong.  There  seem  to  be  no 
signs  of  disease.” 
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“By  the  Virgin!”  cried  Voret  to  his  king,  “Have  mercy!  I  was 
tired  and  gave  it  out  that  I  was  sick.” 

But  the  king  was  greatly  angered  and  commanded  that  Voret 
should  die  on  the  gallows.  And  the  two  rogues  rejoiced,  for  now  they 
would  reign  as  chief  of  the  jesters.  When,  therefore,  the  hangmen 
were  about  to  despatch  the  unfortunate  jester  from  this  life  it  was 
with  many  quips  that  they  bade  him  good-bye.  Now  Nicole  said  to 
him : 

“Hola,  King  Jester,  is  your  flesh  tender?  For  your  new  master, 
the  Devil,  has  poor  teeth.  Certes,  it  will  be  more  honor  to  be  cooked 
for  his  stomach  than  to  be  food  for  the  dog  Cerberus  to  whom  he 
throws  all  tough  meat.” 

“Yea,”  said  Bida,  “you’ll  be  done  to  a  turn.  Well-browned  is 
the  way  the  Devil  likes  it.” 

“And  if  you  meet  Punchinello,  your  sire,  in  your  new  master’s 
stomach,  ask  him  to  sharpen  your  wit  that  you  might  surpass  the 
dolts  in  hell.” 

Then  heard  the  king  this  talk  and  being  greatly  angered  he 
ordered  Nicole  and  Bida  to  be  hung  also,  for  it  was  a  high  crime  in 
the  kingdom  of  Dijon  to  mock  a  departing  soul.  So  the  three  jesters 
were  hung  from  the  gallows  in  the  square  of  Squigny.  And  as  they 
awaited  the  approach  of  death  said  Voret  to  the  other  two: 

“Gossips,  you  are  more  witless  than  I.  For  you  are  hanging  for 
trying  to  tell  me  that  I  shall  be  food  for  the  Demon,  and  even  the 
dullest  fool  knows  that  there  is  no  flesh  by  the  time  we  get  to  the 
Devil.  After  the  worms  finish  their  banquet  upon  us,  the  Evil  One 
is  hard  put  to  find  any  meat  on  skeletons.” 

“Nay,  you  are  the  fool,”  answered  Nicole,  “for  you  do  not  know 
that  the  worms  that  eat  the  flesh  are  naught  but  the  stomach  of  the 
Devil.” 

In  either  case,  you  are  the  fool,”  said  Voret,  “for  we  shall  hang 
here  until  the  buzzards  eat  us.  And  therefore  we  shall  not  nourish  the 
Evil  One.” 

“No  wise  man  dies  on  the  gallows,”  said  Bida,  “Therefore  are 
we  all  fools.  But  let  us  wager  who  shall  live  the  longest,  for  it  is 
said  that  he  approaches  wisdom  who  survives  his  fellow  man.” 

“There  is  too  much  risk  on  such  a  bet,”  answered  Voret.  “Nicole 
has  by  this  time  bribed  the  hangmen  to  do  the  work  gently.” 
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And  such  was  the  case.  But  although  Nicole’s  soul  was  the  last 
to  fly  from  its  body,  yet  Bida’s  flesh  was  the  last  to  be  eaten  by  the 
buzzards,  since  he  being  the  smallest  and  lightest  of  the  three  swayed 
more  freely  in  the  breezes,  thus  annoying  the  scavengers,  who  feasted 
on  the  other  two  first. 

From  this  tale  was  derived  the  jester’s  proverb,  “Jest  not  at  the 
king’s  expense,  lest  he  should  spend  thy  life.”  * 


A  PARTING 

Edward  McAleer 


CHARACTERS : 


Mary . An  Irish  Woman 

Michael . Her  Son 

Nora . Her  Daughter 


Scene:  An  Irish  peasant's  cottage ,  consisting  of  one  room,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  partitioned  off  by  a  curtain.  The  room  is  tidy  but  gives 
the  impression  of  being  overcrowded  since  it  serves  all  the  purposes  of 
the  family.  There  is  a  large  brick  fire-place  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  to  the  right  of  this  a  carpet  bag.  On  the  right  a  door  leading  to 
the  outside  which  stands  open.  The  left  wall  is  a  curtain  which 
separates  the  sleeping  quarters  from  the  rest  of  the  cottage  and  from 
the  audience.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain , 
Michael  is  discovered  tying  rope  around  the  carpet  bag.  His  back  to 
the  audience,  he  is  intent  upon  his  work.  Nora,  a  girl  about  eighteen, 
enters  quietly  from  the  curtains  and  looks  around.  She  has  some  gar¬ 
ments  under  her  arm. 

Nora  (in  a  low  voice):  Is  herself  about? 

(Michael  points  to  the  open  door  and  then  puts  his  finger  to  his 
lips.  Nora  hurries  to  the  door  and  looks  out.) 

Nora:  It’s  in  the  barn  she  is,  maybe.  ( She  shuts  the  door  softly 
and  then  approaches  Michael.)  I  have  all  my  things  here  now.  Lei 
us  hurry  them  into  the  bag  before  she  returns. 

Michael  (slowly):  I’m  thinking  that  ’twill  be  hard  on  her  when 
she  hears  the  news,  Nora. 

Nora:  It  will  be  that,  then.  But  ’twould  be  just  as  hard  to  part 
with  me  at  any  time,  and  part  she  must. 
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Michael  :  I  don’t  know.  ’Twill  kill  her  sure  to  find  you’re  going 
to  America  and  her  thinking  that  you’re  only  going  to  see  me  off  at 
Queenstown. 

Nora:  Oh!  It’s  herself  that’s  used  to  hardships,  living  in  this 
blighted  land  which  can’t  give  a  decent  living  to  any  man  let  alone  a 
family.  (Persuasively).  And  it’s  proud  she’ll  be  of  the  both  of  us  when 
we  do  be  sending  her  money  from  America.  Ah,  Michael,  she’d  be  the 
first  one  to  want  me  to  go  did  she  know  how  we  need  each  other  on  this 
voyage.  And  how  could  I  make  that  journey  alone  next  year?  For 
surely  I  can’t  stay  here  starving  while  there’s  wealth  and  plenty  in 
America.  And  there’s  little  Jamsie  that’ll  be  in  his  grave  soon  if 
nothing’s  done. 

Michael  :  I  never  could  talk  to  you,  Nora,  you’re  that  slick  with 
the  tongue.  (More  slowly):  But  it’s  hard  to  be  leaving  so  soon — and 
it’s  hard  to  be  leaving  at  all.  ( Suggestively) :  I  think  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  should  we  leave  early  in  the  morning. 

Nora  (impatiently) :  ’Twould  have  to  be  early  indeed,  Michael. 
The  boat  sails  at  seven  and  ’tis  a  good  four  hours  from  here  to  Queens¬ 
town.  (Suddenly):  But  whist!  We  must  be  getting  my  things  into 
the  bag. 

Michael  ( putting  his  hand  on  her  arm) :  Wait  a  bit,  Nora.  Don’t 
you  see?  It  would  be  better  by  far  should  you  wait  another  year, 
say  . .  .  until  I  could  send  you  the  money  to  come.  I  don’t  like  buying 
your  ticket  and  hiding  myself  on  the  ship  till  it’s  sailed. 

Nora:  You’re  talking  nonsense,  Michael.  We’ve  talked  this 
over  these  two  weeks  gone.  It’s  not  cheating  the  steamship  you  are. 
Indeed  you’ll  be  working  enough  when  they  find  you.  Didn’t  Bartley 
Higgins  work  it  ? 

Michael  :  Oh,  Nora,  Nora,  I  wish  you  wouldn’t  do  it.  I  didn’t 
tell  you,  but  it’s  for  her  sake.  How  can  she  stand  it  with  all  the 
children,  and  the  crop  poor? 

Nora  :  It’ll  be  one  less  mouth  to  feed,  Michael,  and  the  little  work 
I  done  about  here,  herself  and  the  children  can  do.  The  father’ll 
miss  you  more  on  the  farm  than  me.  ( Then  excitedly ,  as  if  struck  by 
a  new  idea) :  Maybe  if  we  both  go  now,  in  only  a  year  we’ll  be  able  to 
bring  herself  and  the  children  over.  They  do  be  saying  that  money  is 
plentiful  in  America. 
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Michael  ( wistfully) :  Perhaps  we  shall. 

Nora:  Here. 

(She  hands  him  the  bundle  of  her  clothes.  He  kneels  and  starts 
putting  them  into  the  carpet  bag.  Nora  gazes  away,  pensively.  A fter 
a  moment,  she  speaks.) 

Nora:  Michael. 

Michael  :  What  is  it  ? 

Nora:  I’m  thinking  ’tis  best  perhaps,  I  shouldn’t  tell  her  now. 
I  could  send  a  word  from  Queenstown. 

Michael:  Oh,  no,  ’twould  be  worse,  Nora.  Better  you  should 
tell  her  now. 

.  * 

Nora:  A  letter  would  be  easier  for  both.  She’d  not  be  having 
me  before  her  eyes.  ’Tis  that  makes  parting  bitter. 

Michael  (rising):  No.  Better  you  should  tell  her  now. 

Nora:  Oh,  well,  I’ll  do  it  then.  But  ’twill  be  hard  she’ll  take  it. 
Hard,  too,  for  me  to  see  her  grief. 

Michael  :  Be  quiet  now.  I  think  I  hear  her  coming. 

Nora  (indicating  the  carpet  bag):  Have  you  everything? 

Michael:  I  have  that.  ’Tis  ready  for  the  father  to  be  coming 
after  us.  It’s  time  he  should  be  here  with  the  wagon.  ’Tis  only  four 
miles  from  the  O’Donnells. 

Nora:  It’s  maybe  talking  with  the  neighbors  he  is. 

Michael:  I  didn’t  think. 

(The  door  opens  and  Mary  comes  in.  She  is  about  forty  but  ap¬ 
pears  older.  She  does  not  look  at  Michael  and  Nora  but  closes  the 
door  and  goes  sloivly  to  the  chair  by  the  fire  where  she  seats  herself 
— staring  straight  ahead.  Michael  and  Nora  watch  her  anxiously,  but 
silently ;  before  her  sorrow  they  feel  the  futility  of  comforting  words. 
There  is  a  pause.  Then  Mary  sighs.) 

Mary  :  Ah !  Mother  of  God ! 

(She  bows  her  head.  Michael  glances  at  Nora.  Then  he  comes 
over  to  his  mother,  awkwardly.) 

Michael:  I  know  it’s  hard,  mother. 

Mary  :  How  could  you  know,  Michael  ?  Or  any  child  that  leaves 
his  mother?  ’Tis  only  us  that  suffer  ...  in  their  coming  and  their 
going. 

Michael  :  But  it’s  not  as  if  I  wasn’t  coming  back. 
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Mary:  I’ll  not  be  setting  eyes  on  you  again,  Michael.  Didn’t 
all  the  Farrells  go,  and  the  Higginses?  And  they’re  after  forgetting  that 
there  ever  was  an  old  country. 

Nora:  The  Higginses  heard  from  Bridget  these  two  weeks  past, 
and  there  was  money  in  it.  May  the  Lord  forgive  us  for  sending  him 
off  sorrowing. 

Michael  :  Be  quiet,  Nora. 

(A  moment’s  silence.  Then  a  wagon  is  heard  approaching.  The 
stillness  of  the  room  seems  to  deepen  as  the  noise  of  the  wagon  grows 
louder.  Finally  it  stops  before  the  door.  Nora  goes  quietly  to  the 
threshold  and  looks  out.) 

Nora  (in  a  subdued  voice) :  It’s  him,  Michael.  (Michael  nods.) 

Michall:  Goodbye,  mother.  (Mary  rises  and  turns  to  him.) 

Mary  :  God  speed  you,  Michael — and  may  His  Blessed 
Mother  .  .  . 

( She  buries  her  face  against  his  shoulder.  Michael  holds  her  close 
to  him  for  a  moment.  Then  he  kisses  her  on  the  forehead  and  gently 
disengages  himself.  He  picks  up  his  bag  and  hurries  out.  Mary 
watches  him  go.  Then  she  turns  slowly  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  on  the  mantel.  She  buries  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

Mary  :  Oh,  Mother  of  Christ ! 

(There  is  a  momentary  silence.  Nora  watches  her  sorrowfully. 
Then  she  goes  to  her.  She  hesitates.  Then — ) 

Nora:  Mother — I’m  going  with  him. 

Mary  (raising  her  head):  Yes,  Nora.  Go  and  see  him  off.  Do 
what  I  would  do  for  him. 

Nora  (after  a  pause):  It  would  be  well  could  one  of  us  go  with 
him.  ’Tis  a  long  journey. 

Mary:  Enough  that  one  should  go,  surely.  ’Twill  be  a  longer 
journey  for  us,  waiting  a  word  from  him. 

(Nora  does  not  reply.  Mary  seats  herself.  Suddenly  Nora  is  on 
her  knees  beside  her  with  a  cry.) 

Nora  :  Mother ! 

(But  Mary  understands  but  half  the  pity  in  her  daughter’s  voice.) 

Mary  :  Thank  God,  I’ll  still  have  you,  Nora. 

( Nora  buries  her  face  against  her  mother’s  breast ,  crying  out  pro- 
testingly.) 
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Nora  :  Oh !  But  we  are  so  poor,  so  poor ! 

Mary:  It’s  poorer  still  we’ll  be — with  him  away.  What  if  he 
sends  a  bit  of  money?  If  I  had  him  here  it’s  rich  I’d  be — though  I 
lived  on  bread  and  water.  And  now,  who  knows  but  that  I’ll  die 
without  a  sight  of  him  again  ? 

Nora  (sorrowfully) :  Mother  .  .  . 

Mary:  There  now,  you’d  better  go  and  not  keep  them  waiting. 
And  the  sooner  you  go,  the  sooner  you’ll  be  back  to  me.  God  be  praised, 
there’s  no  wanderlust  in  you. 

Nora  :  Oh ! 

( She  buries  her  face  in  her  hands.  A  child's  cry  conies  from  the 
next  room.) 

Mary:  There’s  Jamsie  again,  poor  angel.  (And  she  adds,  hope¬ 
lessly,  after  a  pause) :  But  what  can  we  do? 

(Nora  raises  her  head  quickly.  There  is  decision  in  her  manner. 
She  kisses  her  mother.) 

Nora:  Goodbye,  mother. 

Mary  (almost  absently):  Goodbye,  Nora. 

( Nora  rises,  goes  to  the  door  and  turns.) 

Nora:  I’ll  send  you  a  word  from  Queenstown. 

(But  Mary  hardly  hears  the  words.  She  is  staring  abstractedly 
ahead.  Nora  goes  out  swiftly.  The  wagon  is  heard  starting.  The 
noise  arouses  Mary  from  her  reverie  and  she  turns.) 

Mary  :  What  was  it  you  said,  Nora?  ( She  goes  to  the  door  and 
calls):  Nora! 

(But  her  call  is  unheard.  She  waits  at  the  threshold,  staring  after 
the  departing  wagon  until  the  noise  of  it  dies  away  in  the  distance. 
Then  she  comes  slowly  back  and  stands  in  the  center  of  the  room.  And 
when  she  speaks,  her  voice  is  slow  and  troubled) : 

Mary  :  Now,  what  was  it  she  said  .  .  . 


Motif 


Let  the  learned  answer  this: 

Why  the  incense  of  her  kiss 
Does  not  sweeten  my  bitter  word 
Nor  still  the  wistfulness  unheard; 
But  if  I  turn  to  aching  air 
My  passion  finds  a  comrade  there. 

One  death  only  I  may  die: 

If  I  find  peace  in  earth  or  sky ; 

In  all  the  earth,  the  sky,  the  sea, 
Hunger  alone  can  set  me  free, 
Hunger  alone  can  satisfy: 

Let  the  learned  tell  me  why. 


Felix  Doherty. 
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One  aspect  of  the  present  Catholic  renaissance  in  this  country,  is 
the  interest  which  the  educated  laity  displays  in  matters  directly  per¬ 
taining  to  the  church.  A  knowledge  of  Catholic  art,  ceremonial,  tradi¬ 
tion  and  dogma  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  somewhat  dubious  asset, 
but  as  a  positive  necessity.  Some  slight  acquaintance  with  them  is 
indispensable  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  much  that  is  being  said  and 
done  by  Catholics,  of  all  that  is  worthwhile. 

A  concrete  evidence  of  this  interest  may  be  seen  in  the  activities 
of  the  Bellarmine  Society  of  Boston  College.  This  group  of  sopho¬ 
mores  has  recently  published  a  symposium  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
and  will  shortly  begin  public,  oral  presentations  of  it,  by  special  per¬ 
mission  of  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  O’Connell. 

“Never  before,”  says  The  Heights ,  in  commenting  upon  the  Bellar¬ 
mine  Society,  “have  college  students  been  privileged  to  present  their 
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own  compositions  in  defense  of  the  theological  doctrines  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church.”  That  such  a  unique  privilege  should  be  ours,  is  in  itself 
gratifying.  But  it  is  even  more  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  informa¬ 
tive  and  inspirational  value  these  public  discussions  should  have  for 
prospective  audiences.  They  should  awaken,  stimulate  and  strengthen 
the  very  interest  from  which  they  proceeded. 


EXCHANGE 

[All  Exchanges  may  be  found  on  the  periodical  rack  in  the  Library] 


Kj  ince  the  primary  purpose  of  this  column  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  student  body  to  what  is  worth  reading  in  current 
college  periodicals  and  since,  of  our  many  Exchanges,  only  a  few  pro¬ 
vide  material  worthy  of  recommendation,  this  column  is  devoted 
almost  invariably  to  comment  upon  that  few.  Nevertheless  we  like 
to  review  all  our  exchanges  at  some  time  or  another,  in  the  rather 
presumptuous  belief  that  our  remarks  may  be  of  value. 

It  is  rather  a  lamentable  fact  that  we  receive  but  one  or  two 
worthwhile  magazines  from  women’s  colleges — still  more  lamentable 
that  neither  of  that  possible  couple  is  from  a  Catholic  college.  In 
fact,  the  depths  in  collegiate  writing  have  undoubtedly  been  reached 
by  girls  supposedly  in  an  environment  rich  in  the  traditional  culture 
that  is  Catholicism. 

There  is,  for  example,  The  Ethos ,  of  Emmanuel  College.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  magazine  is  bloodless,  trite,  and  a  bit  sentimental. 
Here  is  some  pious  jingle,  typical  of  the  whole : 

A  leaf  is  pale  and  lustreless, 

Shy  of  the  sun’s  bright  face; 

A  soul  is  faint  and  lost  in  gloom, 

Hid  from  the  light  of  grace. 

It  is  all  very  sweet,  of  course,  but  it  is  hardly  poetry.  (Indeed, 
it  is  not  even  good  verse.)  The  young  ladies  should  learn  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  pious  and  the  poetic.  Such  fungus  has  no  objective 
justification.  Indeed,  it  is  apt  to  be  positively  harmful. 

A  good  deal  better  is  the  Maryland  College  Bay  Leaf.  It  is 
breezy,  at  least.  But  its  articles  and  stories  are  too  short  to  accom- 
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plish  anything  and  they  are  little  above  high  school  calibre.  One  poet 
they  have — Frances  Andrews.  Her  “Lullaby  for  a  Child  on  Christmas 
Eve,”  is  one  of  the  finest  verses  we  have  found  in  this  year’s  ex¬ 
changes.  Somehow  it  must  have  become  lost  in  the  Christmas  rush 
and  so  lay  unsung  until  now.  But  we  hasten  to  make  amends.  Since 
it  is  too  good  to  miss  and  since,  for  many  of  our  subscribers,  the 
library  service  is  not  available,  we  quote  it  entire.  The  deftness  with 
which  the  so-called  “imperfect”  rhymes  have  been  chosen,  the 
rhythmic  perfection,  the  subtle  melody  achieved  without  the  use  of 
any  disconcerting  metrical  or  verbal  tricks  are  reminiscent  of  the 
Gaelic  poets.  If  it  is  read  aloud — as  all  poetry  should  be  read,  if 
possible — its  full  flavor  can  be  tasted.  Nor  is  its  repose  merely  the 
superficial  repose  of  the  lullaby.  It  is  the  quiet,  strong  repose  of 
Gaelic  faith.  It  gives  depth  and  warmth  to  the  poem’s  simplicity. 

The  sheep  go  out  to  the  pasture  hills 
Slowly,  one  by  one. 

Where  is  the  star  that  long  ago 
Over  a  stable  hung? 

The  sheep  go  over  the  pasture  hills 
And  nibble  the  clover  green. 

There  was  a  star  once,  long  ago, 

Woven  of  faith  and  a  dream. 

The  sheep  lie  down  on  the  pasture  hills 
And  sweetly  comes  the  night. 

Where  shall  I  find  the  star  that  gave 
The  searching  wise  men  light? 

The  little  white  lambs  by  their  mothers’  sides 
Have  snuggled  wee  heads  and  sleep. 

Child,  oh,  child,  but  the  way  to  the  star 
Is  a  hard,  long  way,  and  steep. 

Down  from  the  pasture  the  wind  sweeps  low 
And  cries  through  the  city  streets, 

“Where  is  the  star  that  watched  above 
A  hill  where  the  small  lambs  sleep?” 

But  the  little  white  lambs  have  left  their  hills 
And  the  clover,  sweet  in  the  night. 

Sleep,  O  child.  I  have  seen  the  star 
In  a  humble  candle’s  light. 


EXCHANGE 
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The  March  issue  of  this  same  magazine  is  a  bitter  disappointment. 
For  one  who  has  glimpsed  the  terrible  austerity  that  is  the  hidden 
Ireland,  it  is  the  height  of  irony  to  find  proposed,  as  truly  Gaelic 
figures,  sentimentalists  such  as  Moore  and  poseurs  such  as  Yeats  and 
A.  E.  Even  the  extreme,  crudely  realistic  wing  of  the  Renaissance 
which  was  formed  as  a  protest  against  such  sop,  is  healthier  and 
nearer  the  true  Gaelic  spirit. 

The  Exchange  Editor  of  The  Lorettine,  from  Webster  College, 
Missouri,  complains  of  the  absence  of  Exchange  columns  in  most 
college  magazines.  The  complaint  is  certainly  justified.  But  per¬ 
haps  there  are  very  sound  reasons  for  such  a  lack.  Exchange  columns 
are  valuable  only  inasmuch  as  they  are  forums  for  the  expression 
of  honest  literary  criticism.  If  a  column  has  such  a  retutation,  its 
favorable  comment  is  accepted  as  something  more  than  empty  flattery 
and  is  truly  encouraging ;  its  unfavorable  comment — if  it  is  objectively 
true,  and  those  criticized  are  honest  enough  to  admit  its  truth — will 
certainly  be  a  stimulus  to  better  work.  But  when  the  column  degene¬ 
rates,  as  so  often  happens,  into  a  mess  of  rank  flatteries  and  critical 
banalities,  it  is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  a  sop  to  vanity.  And  prob¬ 
ably  many  an  editorial  board,  feeling  that  the  perpetration  of  such  a 
washout  was  expected  of  them,  preferred  to  sack  the  column  and  save 
its  self  respect. 

So  much  for  digression.  To  return:  What  of  The  Lorettine?  It’s 
a  bit  of  a  puzzle.  Its  verse  is  largely  abstract  and  didactic,  a  com¬ 
bination  ruinous  to  poetry.  Its  prose  shows  originality  and  freshness 
of  conception,  but  it  lacks  craftsmanship.  This  sounds  pretty  bad, 
perhaps.  But  somehow  we  get  from  the  magazine  the  feeling  that  it 
is  “almost  there” —  that  with  some  effort  it  could  rank  well  among 
our  Exchanges.  Something  rather  subtle  is  the  matter.  Perhaps  the 
magazine  is  not  sufficiently  cosmopolitan. 

The  Nazarine ,  from  Michigan,  we  will  pass  over  in  gloomy  silence. 

The  winter  number  of  The  Ambrosian ,  from  Iowa,  carries  a  num¬ 
ber  of  formal  articles,  informative,  pleasantly  written,  but  lacking 
originality.  We  recommend,  to  the  pedagogically  inclined,  the  article 
on  “Teaching  the  Modern  Language,”  which  comes  nearest  to  being 
a  discussion.  The  verse  is  very  poor. 

A  new  exchange  has  come  to  us — The  Spectrum,  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Redlands,  California.  It  is  a  magazine  of  good  quality,  enliv- 
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ened  by  tasteful  wood  cuts  and  sketches.  Two  stories  are  worthy 
of  note:  “The  Last  Night,”  for  a  skilfully  re-created  and  sustained 
mood,  and  “The  Glory  That  Came  to  Wenton,”  for  deft  narration 
and  some  characterization. 

Juvenile  heartbreak  makes  a  large  part  of  the  poetry  unconvinc¬ 
ing.  “The  Contemplation  of  a  Weary  God,”  by  Margaret  E.  Lewis, 
has  a  welcome  vigor  of  language  and  movement,  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  request  of  the  weary  One,  “Show  me  some  hatred !  ”  is 
quite  unnecessary. 

The  March  issue  of  The  Holy  Cross  Purple  has  one  excellent 
item:  “The  Irish  in  Early  Massachusetts  History.”  The  Bowdoitt 
Quill  for  March  is,  as  usual,  highly  pleasant  reading  throughout  with 
little  of  real  distinction  unless  it  be  the  tender  austerity  of  style 
evinced  in  “A  Musician.”  We  suggest,  however,  as  well,  a  glance  at 
Franklin  W.  Johnson’s  remarks  on  the  place  of  athletics  in  “Educa¬ 
tion  for  Leisure.” 

We  also  recommend,  in  The  Fordham  Monthly ,  “The  Singular 
Standard,”  by  Maurice  A.  Connell;  and  “The  Political  Theories  of 
Bellarmine,”  though  rather  dull  in  execution,  is  interesting  in  sub¬ 
stance.  And  if  you  like  guessing  games,  try  to  interpret  the  vivid 
symbols  of  William  H.  Hines’  poem,  “Prophecy.” 

A  sonnet,  “Discourse,”  by  Mary  L.  Spore,  in  St.  Mary}s  Chimes , 
has  a  strength  foreign  to  most  college  poetry  from  women’s  colleges. 
And  “The  Tragedy  of  Unemployment,”  by  Berenice  O’Keefe,  is  a 
clear  and  concise  re-statement  of  Husslein,  of  the  American  Bishops  on 
Social  Reconstruction  and  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Rerum 
Novarum  of  Leo  XIII. 

We  acknowledge  also,  with  thanks,  The  Gothic ,  The  Crimson  and 
Gray ,  and  The  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly. 


Felix  Doherty. 


•  •••••••• 


Bach  Festival  y^w 

*/.  JL  s  the  crowning  event  of  the  anniversary  year 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Koussevitsky’s  long  awaited 
Bach  Festival  has  come  and  gone.  Those  composers  are  few,  indeed, 
whose  music  can  stand  the  test  of  a  festival ;  five  days  during  which 
nothing  save  the  works  of  one  man  are  performed.  Such  a  man, 
however,  was  the  grand  old  organist  of  Leipsic,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  In  these  modern  days  of  varying  and  sometimes  questionable 
taste,  every  composer  of  the  first  rank  comes  in  for  his  share  of  abuse 
at  the  hands  of  those  musically  enlightened.  Such  critical  tongues, 
however,  are  for  the  most  part  respectfully  silent  when  mention  is 
made  of  Bach.  For  Bach  is  unique  among  composers  of  all  ages. 

Without  doubt  the  most  impressive  event  of  the  week  was  the 
performance  of  the  Mass  in  B  minor.  Some  realization  of  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  the  work  could  be  gained  from  the  spectacle  of  well- 
nigh  four  hundred  upon  the  stage  of  Symphony  Hall — the  choral 
societies  of  Radcliffe  and  Harvard,  together  with  the  soloists,  orches¬ 
tra,  organ,  and  Dr.  Koussevitsky  himself  over  the  whole. 

Criticism  of  a  work  of  such  stature  as  the  Mass  presents  a  difficult 
problem.  To  be  sure,  consideration  of  the  work  in  its  parts  reveals 
the  fact  that  Bach  was  not  at  his  best  when  writing  for  soloists.  That 
the  sections  of  the  Mass  in  which  solo  voices  were  featured  were 
none  too  inspiring  is  likewise  undeniable.  But  the  music  of  the 
chorus,  which  formed  the  foundation  and  greater  part  of  the  work, 
can  only  be  spoken  of  in  admiration  and  wonder.  Only  Bach  could 
have  written  such  music  as  is  found  in  the  Kyrie,  the  Sanctus  and  the 
Credo.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Bach’s  Mass  is  a  work  of  art  in  the  true 
sense.  No  praise  could  be  higher. 
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The  feature  of  the  following  evening  was  an  address  on  Henry 
L.  Higginson,  founder  of  the  Orchestra,  to  whose  memory  the  festival 
was  appropriately  dedicated.  Thursday  evening  brought,  among 
other  things,  the  Magnificat  which,  by  reason  of  the  none  too  happy 
contrast  with  the  Mass,  impressed  few. 

Friday  and  Saturday  brought  four  cantatas,  in  which  the  Bach 
Cantata  Club  and  the  vocal  soloists  bore  valiant  part.  Concerning 
these  cantatas  much  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  emi¬ 
nent  representatives  of  Bostons  musical  criticism,  one  worthy  scribe 
going  so  far  as  to  state  that  for  all  he  cared  the  cantatas  might  go 
hang.  Although  there  was  some  justification  for  such  a  vigorous 
assertion  in  the  first  two  cantatas,  there  was  little  in  the  second  pair. 
The  setting  of  Luther’s  hymn,  “A  Stronghold  Sure  Our  God  Remains,” 
was  especially  noteworthy. 

Throughout  the  festival,  the  orchestra,  or  such  part  of  it  as  was 
required,  obliged.  Both  Brandenburg  Concertos  were  performed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Suite  for  Orchestra,  the  music  of  all  of  which  sounded 
as  fresh  as  the  day  upon  which  it  was  written.  Counting  Mr. 
Borovsky’s  piano  solo  work  completes  the  tale. 

Such  was  the  Bach  Festival.  To  all  participants  in  the  festival- 
chorus,  orchestra  and  soloists,  praise  only  can  be  given.  To  Dr. 
Koussevitsky,  who  planned  and  organized  it,  praise  and  thanks. 

J.  G.  B. 


Lent  in  the  Theatre : 

For  the  last  two  weeks  of  Lent,  the  theatre  in  Boston  was  in  a 
plight,  the  like  of  which  could  not  be  recalled  by  our  oldest  and  most 
persistent  playgoers.  For  during  this  period  not  a  single  major  theatre 
was  presenting  a  legitimate  play,  and  of  the  two  playhouses  whose 
doors  were  open  to  the  public,  one  housed  a  stock  company,  and  the 
other  a  movie.  Our  reviewers  and  dramatic  critics  bemoaned  Boston’s 
fate  without  exception.  Chicago  and  Philadelphia,  the  major 
theatrical  cities,  with  which  Boston  preferred  to  rank  itself, 
had  twelve  and  five  active  playhouses,  respectively,  it  was  pointed 
out,  and  the  minor  cities  of  Washington  and  Cleveland,  as 
well  as  Newark,  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  of  the  “Subway  Cir¬ 
cuit,”  were  plentifully  supplied  with  visitant  players.  But  “The 
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Last  Hour ”  at  the  Copley,  and  the  film,  Trader  Horn,  at  the  Majestic, 
had  to  suffice  for  Boston.  In  the  Transcript,  portraits  of  the  departing 
Lynne  Fountanne  and  Helen  Hayes  and  Isabel  Jeans  had  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  those  of  Harry  Cary  of  Trader  Horn,  and  of  Eva  Le  Gallienne 
from  her  New  York  Camille.  In  short,  Boston  appeared  to  be  pretty 
much  in  the  dumps. 

But  is  it  not  significant  that  this  extremity  of  theatrical  destitu¬ 
tion  arrived  simultaneously  with  the  end  of  Lent?  I  do  not  mean, 
of  course,  that  booking  agents  had  a  pious  eye  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  their  Boston  charges  in  thus  depriving  them  of  theatrical  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  that  a  parallel  might  be  drawn  between  the  sorrowful 
season  of  Lent  in  the  Church,  and  the  period  of  desolation  and  (how¬ 
ever  unwilling)  fasting,  in  the  theatre.  Lent  is  a  time  of  mortifica¬ 
tion  and  self-denial.  Until  recently  the  theatre  was  considerably 
mortified  and  denied  in  her  abandonment  by  many  of  her  most  loyal 
servitors  when  there  began  the  great  trek  of  actors,  playwrights, 
producers,  to  Hollywood.  Lent  is  a  time  of  fasting  and  of  penance. 
In  Boston  the  theatre  may  be  said  to  have  kept  a  strict  fast  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks.  And  this  fasting  has  served  the  theatre  as 
penance  for  her  past  sins — which,  while  not  vicious,  are  yet  deserving 
of  punishment.  Finally,  Lent  is  a  time  of  the  glorification  of  the 
spirit,  for  the  exaltation  of  what  is  good  and  pure.  In  the  theatre 
it  cannot  signify  nothing  that  the  most  successful  drama  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  Marc  Connelley’s  wholesome  Negro  revision  of  the  Old 
Testament,  The  Green  Pastures. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  no  truth  at  all  in  this  parallel,  and  any¬ 
one  so  inclined  might  have  little  difficulty  in  fitting  its  component 
lines  into  conflicting  angles.  But  those  of  us  who  believe  that  there 
is  drama,  and  promise  of  greater  drama,  in  modern  Boston — Mr. 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton  notwithstanding — would  like  to  believe  that 
the  Lent  of  the  Theatre  had  its  consummation  in  the  two-weeks’  fast 
kept  by  Boston.  But  no  matter.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  it  all  will 
be  known  by  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  an  Easter.  We 
have  had  our  Easter  in  the  Church.  We  can  hope  for  one  in  the 
Theatre. 


F.  M. 


On  the  5th  Day  Each  Month 

Deposits  Start  to  Earn  Interest  in  our 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT 

Every  Student  should  form  the  fixed  habit  of 
saving  something  every  month. 


NEWTON  TRUST  COMPANY 

Newton  Newton  Centre  Newtonville 

Anburndale  Waban  Newton  Highlands 

West  Newton 


Mt.  St.  Joseph 
Academy 

BRIGHTON,  MASS. 

Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Young  Ladies 


Offers  to  its  patrons  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  as  regards 
healthful  situation  and  breadth 
of  culture,  whether  physical, 
mental  or  moral. 


For  further  particulars 
apply  to  the 

SISTER  SUPERIOR 


WILLIAM  J.  GORMLEY 

UNDERTAKER 

Telephones:  HIGhlands  3555 — MILton  6260 

2698  WASHINGTON  STREET 
ROXBURY,  MASS. 


Compliments 
of  the 


RED  SOX 


Convenient  luxurious  —  a  new  15-story 
hotel  where  the  details  of  service  and  sur¬ 
roundings  invite  the  patronage  of  interest¬ 
ing  people. 

Leo  Raliman’s  Bradford  Orchestra 

Restaurant.  Cafeteria.  Every  room  with  tub  or 
shower  bath  Single  S3-S4  Double  S4SO-S7 

1.  C.  PRIOR  MANAGEMENT 


Men  in  Attendance  Day  and  Night 

W.  J.  CASSIDY 

Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

160  HARRISON  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BRANCH  OFFICE 

457  BROADWAY,  SO.  BOSTON 

Telephone  Connections 


Steel  for  St.  Mary's  Hall 
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HERE  IT  IS 


Our  New 
Double  Breasted 

Tuxedo 

For  Rental 


&  WHITE 


111  SUMMER  STREET  and 
93  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 
Prov.  Store,  Woolworth  Bldg. 


Burditt  & 
Williams 
Company 

Hardware 

BUILDERS  GENERAL 


70  SUMMER  STREET  and 
40  OTIS  STREET 

BOSTON 


Young  Men’s  Hats 

In  Exclusive  Si  Distinctive  Styles 

Coats 

Agents  for  Burberry's  English 
Cloth  Coats 

Suits 

For  Dress  and  Sport  Wear 

Fur  Coats 

Caps,  Gloves,  Neckties 
Golf  Sweaters 


ollms  Icteiifcife 


383  WASHINGTON  ST. 
BOSTON 


Rosary 

Academy 

WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
DOMINICAN  SISTERS 

SK 

Affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Univ. 
of  America 

An  ideal  boarding  and  day  school 
for  girls 

Half  an  hour  from  Boston 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUR 
DAUGHTER 


Chas.  Logue  Building 
Company 


18  TREMONT  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Country  Day  School 
of  the  Sacred  Heart 


NEWTON,  MASS. 


FREDERIC  J. 
CROSBY 

Director  of  Funerals 


10-12  WARREN  STREET 

ROXBURY 


867  BEACON  STREET 
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Compliments  of 

RICHARD  S.  TEELING 

60  STATE  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 
JOHN  E.  HOLDEN 
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SOUTH  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BOSTON 
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WILLIAM  J.  DAY 

Barristers’  Hall 

J.  E.  DONAHUE,  D.M.D. 

300  Mt.  Auburn  Street 
Watertown,  Mass. 

THOMAS  J.  GRADY 

43  Tremont  Street 

JOHN  D.  DRUM 

73  Tremont  Street 

FRANCIS  J.  ROLAND 

10  State  Street 

CHAS.  A.  BIRMINGHAM 

480  Washington  St. 

JOHN  J.  O’HARE 

319  Tremont  Bldg. 

JOSEPH  A.  DENNISON 

18  Tremont  St. 

